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DIOCLETIAN’S CEILING 
PRICES 


By HENRY C. MONTGOMERY 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HE EDICT of Diocletian on price 
and wage controls, dating from 
301 A. D., has been known to 
the modern world for fifty years, 
although the most recent publication with 
the most nearly complete text appeared 
only three years ago (Elsa Rose Graser, 
The Edict of Diocletian, text and transla- 
tion, in An Economic Survey of Ancient 
Rome, Johns Hopkins Press, 1940, Vol. 
V. 307-421). But the fixing of prices and 
wages is so recent in our experience that 
the knowledge of such a document has 
had no particular significance until the 
past few months. For the Edict of the 
Emperor Diocletian corresponds almost 
exactly to the work of the Office of Price 
Administration, plus the stabilization of 
certain wage scales. Almost one thousand 
known items of food, clothing, and other 
commodities are listed in the Edict, as 
well as wages for approximately one hun- 
dred and twenty-five occupations. 
Diocletian became emperor by way of 
a successful military career. He was a 
provincial, not very well educated, and 
cared little for Roman traditions. After 
decades of disorder and wars, Diocletian 
made a serious and successful attempt to 
restore order. He instituted reforms in 
public and private life that were urgently 
needed, but in so doing destroyed every 
trace of constitutional government. He 
liked the authority and pomp of the 
Orientals. Therefore he left the western 
portion of the empire in charge of a 
fellow general, Maximian, and, moving 
to Asia Minor, ruled over the eastern por- 
tion of the Roman world. The Edict, in 
fact, is known from inscriptions found 
only in Asia Minor, Greece, and Egypt. 
Over this territory Diocletian ruled in a 
very anti-Roman manner. He wore a 
crown and purple-silken robes. All per- 
sons were compelled to stand in his pres- 
ence. His imperial secret service was, we 
are told, one of the busiest departments 
of the government; and on good authority 
we are informed that half the population 
of the empire was in the civil service! 
Like all autocrats, Diocletian tinkered with 
state finances. He stabilized the currency 
and reformed the system of taxation. He 
also ordered that workers who seemed on 
the point of migrating to other occupa- 


tions should remain in their trades to care 
for public needs. In practically every way 
he sacrificed the interest of the people to 
the public advantage; in a word he was a 
political dictator and an economic socialist. 
He is also renowned for his attempt to 
abolish Christianity completely, but there 
is some doubt that he was personally re- 
sponsible for this move. 

The introduction to the Edict opens 
with a summary of recent military suc- 
cesses and the optimistic note of a “‘peace 


SUMMER COURSES 


Teachers of Latin and Greek in va- 
rious parts of the country have repeatedly 
written in to say that they find very 
helpful the lists of summer courses pub- 
lished annually in the May issue of 
THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. Accordingly, 
college professors are urged to send in 
again this year lists of summer courses 
which their institutions are planning to 
offer in 1944 for teachers of the classics. 
Courses in Latin, Greek, ancient history 
and civilization, classical art, classical 
literature in translation, linguistics, gen- 
eral language, and the teaching of high 
school Latin should be included. Notice 
of proposed Latin institutes will also be 
welcomed. Lists should be sent not later 
than March 1, 1944, and should be 
addressed to Prof. Lillian B. Lawler, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New 
21, N. ¥. 


which was established for eternity.’’ Reme- 
dies were long overdue in price regulating, 
but not previously applied because it had 
been hoped that mankind might reform 
itself. This happy state was not realized, 
and ‘‘the uncurbed passion for gain is 
lessened neither by abundant supplies nor 
by fruitful years.’’ The emperor assails 
those men who, “‘individually abounding 
in great riches which would completely 
satisfy whole nations,’’ have no concern 
for humanity. These men preyed espec- 
ially, so it appears, on the soldiers of the 
empire, charging them not only four-fold 
prices, but even eight-fold and more. 
Diocletian did not wish to hamper the 
continuance of low prices wherever they 
might be possible. Therefore, he specifi- 
cally states that the prices are to be maxi- 


mum. They hold for the whole empire, 
and buyers and sellers who visit foreign 
ports and markets are warned particularly 
that they must take the price scales into 
consideration when transacting their busi- 
ness affairs. 

What was the penalty for disobedience 
of the statute? A rather severe one, we 
fear—that of capital punishment. But, 
as we shall see, it was not very effective. 
Diocletian, admitting that ‘‘it is indeed 
rare for a situation tending for the good 
of humanity to be embraced spontan- 
eously,’’ says that the penalty is not 
necessarily harsh, since danger might be 
avoided by observing moderation. The 
seller, however, was not the only one 
involved. The buyer on the black market 
was liable to the same penalty, “‘nor is he 
exempt from the same penalty who, al- 
though possessing necessities of life and 
business, believes that subsequent to this 
regulation he must withdraw them from 
the general market.”’ In other words, the 
merchant must not only sell subject to 
maximum prices, but he must sell, and 
continue selling. The introduction con- 
cludes with an exhortation for loyalty, 
willing obedience, and due care in ob- 
serving the law. 

The main body of the Edict of Diocle- 
tian includes, in its present state of 
preservation, thirty-two separate headings. 
Under the first six categories are grains, 
dried seeds, wines, beers, vegetable oils, 
meats and butter, fish and cheese, green 
vegetables, nuts, fruits, and milk. The 
seventh category lists wages for seventy- 
eight occupations. Groups eight to twelve 
contain maximum prices on hides, tanned 
and untanned, shoes, finished leather 
goods; categories thirteen to sixteen add 
lumber, finished products in wood, plows, 
sieves, and needles. Category seventeen is 
devoted to transportation costs; eighteen, 
to feathers for cushions and materials for 
writing. The next category is for articles 
of clothing, but following this come wages 
for silk workers and wool weavers, then 
prices for laundry and cleaning, then prices 
for yarns and garments of silk, wool, 
linen, of various grades and from various 
localities. Categories thirty and thirty-one 
give the values in currency for gold and 
silver, with wages for craftsmen in these 
metals. The value set for a pound of gold 
is extremely useful since it enables us to 
translate into dollars and cents the exact 
price, or wage, of every article, or occupa- 
tion, in the lists. The final group is that 
of the drug store—spices, perfumes, herbs. 
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Prices and wages are given in denarii. 
The denarius, as we know from the price 
of gold by weight, was at this time 
equivalent to .4352 of a cent, that is 
about four-tenths of a cent. (This is 
from the calculations of Frank Frost 
Abbott, “‘Diocletian’s Edict and the High 
Cost of Living,’’ in The Common People 
of Anctent Rome, New York, Scribners, 
1911, 179-204.) The prices themselves 
would have little meaning to us, since 
we might underestimate the differences in 
purchasing power. But the Edict of 
Diocletian, including, as it does, various 
wage scales, can give us an accurate com- 
parison of the relative standards of living. 
One thing lacking in the table of com- 
parisons is the length of the working day 
in antiquity; it was probably by no means 
as short as the modern work-day. But, if 
we may judge from present customs in 
the same geographical area, there was 
probably an allowance for a rather long 
lunch period, to include a nap or siesta. 
It will be easier to understand the relative 
living costs if we list first the wages of 
some of the occupations. In those marked 
with a the worker's ‘‘keep’’ was in- 
cluded: 

Farm laborer (k), per day, 10.8¢: 
stone mason (k), per day, 21.6¢; car- 
penter (k), per day, 21.6¢; painter (k), 
per day, 32.4¢; blacksmith (k), per 
day, 21.6¢; baker (k), per day, 21.6¢; 
barber, per customer, .9¢; sewer cleaner 
(k), per day, 10.8¢; scribe (i.e., stenog- 
rapher), per 100 lines, 10.8¢; tailor, for 
cutting and finishing a cloak, 25.9¢; gym- 
nastic teacher, per pupil per month, 
21.6¢; arithmetic teacher, per pupil per 
month, 32.4¢; teacher of Greek, Latin, 
geometry, per pupil per month, 87¢: 
teacher of public speaking, per pupil per 
month, $1.09; lawyer, for opening a 
case, $1.09; lawyer, for pleading a case, 
$4.35; teacher of architecture, per pupil 
per month, 43.5¢; clothes guard in a 
public bath, or keeper of a private bath, 
for each bather, .9¢. 


The teacher of Greek and Latin would 
be the equivalent of a teacher of French 
and German in some country, such as 
Switzerland, where two languages are 
spoken. The relatively high wage scale 
for a teacher of public speaking indicates 
the demand for this subject as a pre- 
requisite of the favorite Roman careers 
of law and politics. Wages were cer- 
tainly not, by present standards, very 
high. Other costs that may help in mak- 
ing comparisons are those of cleaning and 
pressing and transportation. For clean- 
ing and pressing a woolen cloak the price 
was 13¢, for a_part-silk undergarment 
76¢, for a shirt about 11¢ (unless it was 
part silk or all silk, when the prices were 
87¢ and $1.09, respectively). Transpor- 
tation per man per mile was slightly less 
than a cent, while freight charges were 
about 7¢ per mile for each half-ton. 

And now we can look at the maxi- 


mum prices set for foods and clothing— 
understanding, of course, that in some 
localities the maximum prices might not 
be asked. First we may list a few grains 
and dried products, with the prices cal- 
culated per bushel: Wheat, 74.5¢; barley, 
45¢; rye, 45¢; oats, 22.5¢; beans, 
crushed, 74.5¢; beans, not crushed, 45¢; 
peas, 45¢ to 74.56. Wines were 22.5¢ 
per quart for the better brands, 6¢ for 
ordinary. Beers ranged from 1¢ to a 
little over 5¢ per quart. Vegetable oils 
were 18¢ to 30¢ per quart, vinegar only 
a little over 4¢ a quart. Salt was 74.5¢ 
per bushel. 


For the usual meats and vegetables the 


THE ARMY AIR CORPS 


Translated by ARTHUR W. HODGMAN 
The Ohio State University 


Caerula caeli petentes templa 
Usque solem tollimur. 
Nostrum ad tonitrum reboantis 
Bombo tundite, pares. 
Desilimus flammam exspirantes 
Cedimus strepitantes. 

Aut vivi, clari, 

Aut perimus flamma. 


Nil obstat Corpori Volanti. 


prices were as follows: Pork, per Ib., 
7.3¢; beef, per lb., 4.9¢; mutton or 
goat, per lb., 4.9¢; pig's liver, per Ib., 
9.8¢; ham, best quality, per lb., 12¢; 
goose, artificially fed, each, 87¢:; goose, 
not artificially fed, each, 43.5¢; pair of 
fowls, 26¢; lamb, per lb., 7.3¢; butter, 
per lb., 9.8¢; fish, depending on qual- 
ity, 7.3¢ to 14¢; oysters, per 100, 
43.5¢; artichokes, 5 for 4.3¢; lettuce, 
5 heads for 1.7¢; cabbages, 5 for 1.7¢; 
turnips, 10, large, for 1.7¢; cucumbers, 
first size, 10 for 1.7¢; cucumbers, small- 
er, 20 for 1.7¢; asparagus, bunch of 25 
stalks, 2.6¢; shelled green beans, quart 
for 3¢; apples, best, 10 for 1.7¢; apples, 
small, 40 for 1.7¢; eggs, 4 for 1.76: 
sheep’s milk, quart, 6¢. 

For articles of clothing and_ similar 
items we might list the following: Boots, 
for farm workers, pair, 52¢; boots, for 
soldiers, pair, 43¢; dress shoes, for civil- 
ians, pair, 26¢ to 656; slippers, for men, 
pair, 26¢€; slippers, for women, pair, 
21.7¢. Luxury articles of some sorts 
were tremendously expensive. For ex- 
ample, raw white silk is listed at $52.22 
per pound, but a pound of purple-dyed 
silk reached the fantastic peak of $652.20 
per pound! Similarly, wools ranged from 
10.8¢ to 76¢ per pound, but purple- 
dyed wools were priced as high as 
$217.40 per pound. 


Except for the purple silks and wools, 
the maximum prices of the Edict might, 
at first glance, seem very reasonable. By 
comparing prices with wage scales, how- 
ever, one can see that the cost of living 
was relatively much higher in 301 A. D. 
than in almost any period of our modern 
era, even with fluctuations in purchasing 
values. The economic status of the work- 
ing-class Roman was therefore not at all 
good; and, since it must have been worse 
previously, the Edict was obviously an 
urgently needed attempt at remedial legis- 
lation. 

For the Edict of Diocletian was, in- 
deed, only an attempt. It failed utterly 
and in a very short time. A contempor- 
ary writer, Lactantius, informs us that, 
in spite of the threat of the death penalty, 
business men closed shop, many articles 
of commerce disappeared, and food riots 
at once resulted; and finally that, after the 
death of many persons, the law was of 
necessity repealed. An attempt by the 
Emperor Julian sixty years later to fix 
the prices of grain had no greater success. 

One of the rather pessimistic axioms 
of history is that we never seem to learn 
from the lessons that history may teach 
us. Price controls were effective in an- 
tiquity in periods of war and famine. 
But even under an absolute despotism, 
with the aid of an efficient secret police, 
countless officials, and a strong army, 
price controls failed completely during a 
time of peace. It is possible, of course, 
that they might be effective in a modern 
democracy during peaceful times if the 
will of the people, influenced by all the 
modern resources of information and edu- 
cation, would really support such arbitrary 
measures for the common good. 


“PENNY” IS LATIN 


By NORMAN W. DEWITT 
Victoria College, University of Toronto 


HE WORD PENNY is found in 

so many languages of northern 

Europe, even Icelandic, that it 

would seem to be Germanic in 
origin. German pfennig certainly looks 
like a Teutonic word. Yet it is Latin. 
The story, however, is best told by way 
of a detour. Other words of Latin origin 
will troop along with it. They form a 
semantic complex or group. 

It is well to begin with a diagram. 
Draw with a pencil either a square or a 
rectangle. Then draw the diameters and 
the diagonals. The pattern so formed 
seems to have reminded Romans of a 
long-legged crab. At any rate they called 
it cancellus, ‘‘crab-pattern,’’ from cancer, 
“crab."’ Executed either in wood or in 
marble it was the usual form for a grat- 
ing, lattice, grill, or balustrade in ancient 
Rome and later in most parts of Europe. 
We know it best as the ‘‘chancel,’’ which 
separates the altar and choir-gallery from 
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the body of the church. 

This arrangement, however, dates from 
the thirteenth century. Before that date 
the parish church was not only the house 
of the Lord God but also the house of the 
local landlord or lord of the manor. It 
was, for example, the administration 
building of the kings of England. Here 
the tenants came to pay their rent. The 
gate of the chancel was guarded by the 
chancellor, Latin cancellarius. At his side 
was an accountant with a  counting- 
board or, what served the same purpose, 
a piece of cloth similarly marked, to be 
spread over a table. The table covered 
with such a cloth was called a scaccarium, 
‘‘chess-board,"’ which stiff medieval 
tongues changed in time to exchequer. 
When the king or his deputy sat as judge 
the court was called the Court of Ex- 
chequer, because it had supervision of 
royal revenues. 

We now reach the word penny, from 
Latin pannus, ‘‘piece of cloth.’ Since 
a piece of cloth cut from a web is usu- 
ally rectangular, the name was transferred 
to any rectangular object, such as a ‘‘pane 
of glass."" From the diminutive panellus 
comes panel. When used as a cover for 
a counting-board the cloth was divided 
into squares like a chess-board. At times 
the accountant merely carried a bundle of 
twigs or switches, virgae, which were 
laid crosswise in a regular pattern. Since 
rents were calculated on the board and 
there was a correspondence between the 
divisions of the board and divisions of 
land, the name virgate came to be applied 
to a parcel of land of a certain size. 

A chequered table was thus described 
in the twelfth century: ‘‘Scaccarium 
tabula est quadrangula. Superponitur au- 
tem scaccario superiori pannus niger vir- 
gis distinctus, distantibus a se virgis vel 
pedis vel palmae extentae spatio. In 
spatiis autem calculi sunt.” 

The pebbles were counters used in 
the ‘“‘calculations.’’ With squares of the 
size mentioned above the table must have 
been long, perhaps eight squares by thirty. 


At any rate, the penny, the unit, is 
1-240th of a pound. A pound was an 
ordinary rent for 120 acres of land, and 
a ‘“‘pane’”’ of land was one-half acre. A 
virgate of land was thirty acres, but why 
it was so named is uncertain. It is tempt- 
ing to think of it as corresponding to 
the space between two virgae on the table. 

Children learning to count used to 
learn a jingle beginning: 

One, two, come buckle my shoe; 

Three, four, knock at the door; 

Five, six, chop sticks; 

Seven, eight, lay them straight. 
These sticks are the virgae of the counting 
table. 

From the above account it may be 
seen that the story of the penny is part 
of the story of the early parish church, 
the basilica. In origin this was a profane 
building which continued to be used for 
both profane and sacred purposes for 
the space of six centuries. On week-days 
it was a court and on Sundays a church. 
The seat occupied by the bishop behind 
the chancel was more often occupied by 
the landlord or the king himself. Hence 
it is that the word chancellor is common 
to Church and State. 

The word church, along with the 
Scotch kirk, is Greek, Rurtake, ‘‘belong- 
ing to the Lord.’’ Since it is an adjective, 
we must understand with it the Latin 
or Greek word for “‘house,’’ or perhaps 
basilica. 


In place of the large annual meeting of 
the American Philological Association, a 
business meeting was held on December 
15, 1943, in Chicago, followed by a brief 
session for the reading of papers. Section- 
al meetings were held at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, Saint Louis, Mo., on December 
18, with Professor W. C. Korfmacher 
acting as secretary, and at Hunter College 
of the City of New York, on January 7 
and 8, with Professor E. Adelaide Hahn 
acting as secretary. 
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“VOX MAGISTRI 


This department is designed as a_ clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have found 
to be helpful. 


“SOMEWHERE IN NORTH AFRICA” 

Mrs. Mildred Gilpin, of the Tolleston 
School, Gary, Indiana, writes: 

“I’m quoting from a letter from a 
former student, now ‘somewhere in 
North Africa:’ ‘Recently I was fortunate 
enough to go. sightseeing among the 
ruins of one of the ancient cities here. 
This city is supposed to be three thou- 
sand years old. When I studied Roman 
history in my Latin classes, I never 
dreamed I'd actually rummage through 
one of those cities. There are streets of 
huge stones still in fair shape, although 
grass has sprung up between the cracks. 
Some large columns still stand, while 
others lie where they have fallen. The 
large amphitheater is quite a sight, with 
its stone seats . . . Native Arabs look 
after the place, but sheep, goats, and 
cattle ramble at will. Even an old ceme- 
tery remains. Gazing at the inscriptions 
on the grave stones, I saw some familiar 
Roman names. It was one of the most 
interesting sights I ever saw’.”’ 


LATIN CLASS LEADS STAMP DRIVE 

Mrs. Gilpin continues: 

“Every Wednesday, all second-hour 
classes at the Tolleston School purchase 
war stamps. Up to date, the beginning 
Latin class has the highest average in 
the school. On ‘Lunae Die,’ ‘Martis Die,’ 
and ‘Mercurii Die,’ students place these 
and similar expressions on the black- 
board: ‘Serva pecuniam et pecunia te 
servabit;’ ‘Avunculus Sam pecuniam tibi 
cupit;' “Sumite syngraphas et pittacia 
belli;’ ‘“Ferte pecuniam cras.’ This pro- 
cedure pays dual dividends: students vie 
with those of other classes in buying 
stamps, and with one another in fur- 
nishing the current Latin expressions.” 


SOME CLUB ACTIVITIES 

Miss Estella Kyne, of the Wenatchee 
(Washington) High School, writes as 
follows: 

“Attendance at the evening meetings 
of our Latin Club varies from fifty to 
one hundred, with the average at seventy. 
The number of students taking Latin in 
our building is approximately one hun- 
dred. All but four have attended at least 
one meeting. Only one was indifferent 
about attendance. The others were unable 
to attend because of transportation or em- 
ployment. 


“Pictures are taken at each meeting. 
These are the best things we have to 
arouse interest in the meetings. The 
school annual is generous in allowing 
space to the club; last year they pub- 
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lished six snapshots, besides a classroom 
scene and two groups of the members. 
The school paper likewise has been gen- 
erous with publicity. 

“Two musical numbers are given at 
each meeting. Another popular feature 
is the sending of birthday cards; each 
student receives on his birthday a card 
made with a block print design, and with 
the greeting ‘Tibi Laetum Natalem.’ 
Birthdays occurring in the summer 
months are taken care of by the club 
secretary. 

“Last February the club sponsored a 
dance for the entire student body. Adver- 
tising and other organizing were handled 
well by the students. Over twenty dollars 
was cleared. Since very little was realized 
from school dances in our community 
last year, the club feels fortunate in 
having made a profit. 

“Susan Paxson’s play, A Roman Wed- 
ding, was given in February also. A 
‘sacrifice’ of a stuffed ‘victim,’ and a 
wedding procession, ostensibly to the 
new home, were additional features. In 
one of the intermissions there was a dance 
by our ‘slaves,’ during which candy kisses 
were thrown to the guests. 


“During the year the advanced Latin 
class made a recording of the musical 
comedy, Julius Caesar, and of the scan- 
sion of lines from Vergil. The club paid 
for the recordings, and the records re- 
main in the permanent possession of the 
club. 


“The club deviated from its policy 
of making no assessments last year by 
accepting contributions from the mem- 
bers to purchase comfort kits for the 
soldiers. Seven were given by the club. 
The only actual charge made of the stu- 
dents is for the refreshments, which come 
to ten cents for each meeting that a 
member attends. The other expenses of 
the club are defrayed through the pro- 
fits from the dance. 

“This year the club is awarding two 
of the Junior Classical League honorary 
keys, in gold. They go to the founder 
of the club and to the present Senior 
consul.” 


A TOAST 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY vy, 134 (Posidippus) 
Translated by L. R. SHERO 
Swarthmore College 


The juice of Bacchus on us shower, 
Cecropian jug. A merry hour 

This jolly band, in debt to none, 
Will spend, with you dispensing fun. 


No thought of Zeno, sage old bird, 
Of staid Cleanthes’ muse no word 
Will we permit to spoil our treat. 
So here’s to Love—the bitter-sweet! 


ANDREW FLEMING WEST 


Dr. Andrew Fleming West, Dean 
Emeritus of the Princeton Graduate 
School, died at his home in Princeton 
on December 27, 1943. He was in his 
ninety-first year, having been born on 
May 17, 1853, in Allegheny, Pa. He 
was graduated from Princeton University 
in 1874. After teaching Latin in the 
secondary schools for a few years, he re- 
turned to Princeton for graduate study, 
and in 1883 he received the degree of 
Ph. D. and appointment as Giger Pro- 
fessor of Latin. In 1901 he was made 
Dean of the newly organized Graduate 
School, and he continued in that position 
until his retirement in 1928. He had 
been in failing health for several years. 


In his long academic career, Dr. West 
held many important offices, received 
many distinguished honors, and was the 
author of many important publications. 
However, he was most widely known and 
will be longest remembered as a valiant 
champion of the classics in American edu- 
cation and, especially among teachers of 
Latin and Greek, as the prime mover in 
the organization of the American Classi- 
cal League in 1918. As first president of 
the League, he secured the funds for the 
Classical Investigation of 1921-1924, and 
was chairman of the special committee of 
the League which conducted the investiga- 
tion. He was also chiefly responsible for 
the establishment of the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers in 1923. He was 
made Honorary President of the League 
in 1928, and held that office until his 
death. —W.L.C. 


NIHIL EST QUOD LATINE 
DICI NON POSSIT 


By GOODWIN B. BEACH 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Quo modo Iatine dicas?— 


1. ““Meal time’? — ‘‘Tempus mensae.”’ 

2. ‘Breakfast’? —~ ‘‘To 
breakfast’’ —— “‘Jentare.”’ 

3. ‘Lunch’ — ‘‘To 
lunch’’ — ‘‘Prandere.”’ 

4. “Dinner’’ — ‘‘Cena.”’ dine’? — 
“Cenare.”’ 

5. starved!"" — “Animus est in 
patinis.”’ 


6.‘‘To come to the table hungry’’ — 
“Integram famem ad ovum ferre.”’ 


7.°°To set the table’ — ‘‘Mensam 
sternere.”’ 

8. ‘To set food on the table’? —— ‘‘Men- 
sam exstruere.”” 

9.‘*To serve the dinner’ —— ‘‘Cibos 
apponere.”’ 

10. ““Tray’’ — ‘“‘Repositorium.”’ 

11. ‘‘Hors d'oeuvres’ ‘‘Promulsis, 
-idis, f.’’ 

12. “Dessert dish’ ——- ‘‘Paropsis, -idis, 
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13. bolt food” “Cibos obsor- 


bere.” 

14. burn one’s 
amburere.”’ 

15. “‘Please pass the bread’) —— ‘‘Cedo, 
sis, panem.”’ 


16. ‘To take food in one’s fingers’ 
“Digitis cibos carpere.”’ 

17.°'To decline a dish’) — ‘‘Alicuius 
missionem facere.”’ 

18. remove the dishes’ — ‘“‘Catinos 


(lances, cibos) demere (tollere,  re- 


movere).”’ 

19.°°To clear the table’ — ‘‘Mensam 
mundare.”’ 

20. — “Spina.” 


SAT VERBORUM 
SAPIENTIA EST 


By B. L. ULLMAN 


University of Chicago 


In the Saturday Evening Post for 
October 9, 1943, p. 61, there is a “‘Nine- 
Minute Vocabulary Test’’ devised by 
Dr. Johnson O'Connor of the Human 
Engineering Laboratory of New York. 
The test consists of thirty words in three 
parts. In the first part (“‘The Ordinary 
Vocabulary’’), presented in the form of a 
matching test, Dr. O'Connor found that 
75 per cent of the adults tested knew all 
ten words. When I examined the list I 
found that nine of the ten are of Latin 
origin. In the second part (“The Good 
Vocabulary’’), arranged as an opposites 
test, 49 per cent of the adults tested knew 
all ten words. Seven of them come from 
Latin, two from Greek. In the third part 
“The Superior Vocabulary’), a true-false 
test, 22 per cent of the adults tested knew 
all ten words. Eight are derived from 
Latin, two from Greek. Thus 80 per cent 
of the total list are from a Latin source. 
13 per cent from Greek. Verbum sapientt 
sat est. Why not try the test on Latin 
and non-Latin high-school pupils and 
compare the average scores of the two 
groups? 


MY SON 


By MINNIE LEE SHEPARD 
University of Texas 


My son, like Phaethon, 
Drives across the sky 
Chariot of thunder; 
He lets his bolts fly 
And cities fall asunder. 
(Once he would cry 
To see a bird die.) 
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DAME RUMOR 
AND THE GIANTS 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By HENRY HARMON CHAMBERLIN 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


N THESE TIMES of total war, we 

have rediscovered the fact that rumors 

can be very harmful. In Massachusetts 

we even have a commission whose 
duties are to trace down malicious rumors 
and expose their falsity. ‘“-Rumor,’’ wrote 
that gentle novelist George Eliot, ‘“‘is in 
fact a silly old maid who puckers her 
silly face by the fireside, and really does 
no more than chirp a wrong guess or a 
lame story into the ear of the fellow 
gossip.”’ But George Eliot was writing 
about a Dame Rumor whose scandal was 
confined to an English village and whose 
words never could have resulted in a tor- 
pedoed tanker or an explosion in a muni- 
tions plant, because there were then no 
tankers to torpedo, and very few muni- 
tions plants to be bombed. But the evil 
possibilities of Rumor were exposed in very 
ancient times, and these exposés are more 
portentous than the mild portrayal by 
George Eliot. So it may be well to trace the 
classic genealogy of Rumor, and see how 
closely it coincides with what we think 
of her today. 

Rumor, so far as I am aware, was 
first personified by Homer, under the 
name of Ossa, whose English equivalent 
is ‘hearing’: ‘‘Swiftly through all the 
city Ossa flies Spreading the tale of the 
death agonies And fate of those who once 
aspired to be Presumptuous wooers of 
Penelope.” (Od. xxiv, 412-413) Years 
afterward, in the Works and Days of 
Hesiod, Pheme, or ‘“‘word of mouth,” 
was regarded by the sagacious old Boeo- 
tian poet as a divinity, but with certain 
qualifications which I shall touch on 
presently. Following his example the 
Greeks erected temples her honor. 
Pausanias (I, xiv, 4+) tells us that there 
was one in Athens, ‘“‘another offering 
from the spoils of the Medes who landed 
at Marathon in Attica.’ There were 
others at Corinth and at Thebes, and in 
almost every town in Boeotia. 

But Hesiod, long before the Medes had 
landed at Marathon, had recognized the 
evil potentialities of Fame, even though 
he deified her: ‘‘Avoid that direful Ru- 
mor mortals spread, With ease she rises 
just above your head, Grievous to hear, 
when once her words are spoken Their 
baneful power is never wholly broken.” 
More and more this conception of Fame 
permeated the Hellenic and Hellenistic 
worlds until she was regarded as almost 
wholly evil. And thus the Romans re- 
garded her, even in the days of the 
Republic: ‘‘An ill-spent life will build 
you up a very evil fame. Good will shall 
reap its own reward, and glory is the 
name; For all the evil-minded men, their 


HOW THE GAULS 
HANDLED RUMORS 


Quae civitates commodius suam rem 
publicam administrare existimantur habent 
legibus sanctum, si quis quid de re publica 
a finitimis rumore ac fama acceperit, uti 
ad magistratum deferat neve cum quo 
alio communicet, quod saepe homines 
temerarios atque imperitos falsis rumor- 
ibus terreri et ad facinus impelli et de 
summis rebus consilium capere cognitum 
est. Magistratus quae visa sunt occultant, 
quaeque esse ex usu iudicaverunt mul- 
titudini produnt. De re publica nisi per 
concilium logui non conceditur.—Caesar, 
Bell. Gall. vi, 20. 


fame is evil, too, But glory comes to all 
good men, for the brave deeds they do.” 
So wrote Ennius, the friend of Scipio 
and of Cato the Elder; but Virgil's 
description is facile princeps, and has de- 
termined our ideas ever since: ‘Now 
through great Libyan towns doth Rumor 
flee; Rumor—no evil is more swift than 
she, Thriving in motion, ever waxing 
strong, As on she speeds her baneful 
course along; Fearfully small at first, 
soon grown to tread Over the Earth 
while storm clouds veil her head; Sister 
to Coeus and Enceladus, Old Mother 
Earth (imen tell the story thus) Gave 
birth to her, of ail that brood the last, 
In anger ‘gainst the Gods—a monster 
vast And horrible beyond imaginings: 
Quick on her feet and pestilential wings. 
For every feather, marvelous to. say, 
There is an eye beneath it, hidden away; 
For every eye, a tongue and mouth to 
shout, And pricked up ear. By night she 
flits about ‘Twixt heaven and earth, and 
strident are her cries. Never sweet sleep 
steals down upon her eyes. She keeps her 
vigil in the daylight hours Either on 
housetops or on lofty towers, And 
mighty cities thus she terrifies, Either 
with truth or with distorted lies; And 
so, rejoicing in these stories told, Fills 
up the folk with scandal manifold; And 
whether all these tales are right or wrong. 
Is all at one to her opprobrious song.”’ 
(Aen. iv, 173-190) 

This inconceivable monster, whose 
constituent parts may have been con- 
demned by Horace in his letter to the 
Pisos (Ars Poet. 5), has nevertheless 
remained as the archetype of our modern 
idea of Rumor. Some time thereafter 
Ovid gave the world an _ imperishable 
description of her dwelling place, a de- 
scription which more than a_ thousand 
years later evoked the unbounded admira- 
tion of Chaucer, who consequently ex- 
panded it into some two thousand lines. 


Here are the lines from Ovid: “‘Midway 
on this our globe a spot is found ‘Twixt 
Ocean, Heaven's wide circuit, and _ the 
ground, Right at the confines of the 
triple world Where to your sight the 
prospect is unfurled Of everything that 
happens far and near, And every voice 
pierces the concave ear. There Rumor 
doth her habitation hold, High on a 
mountain summit sheer and bold; In- 
numerable portals gaping there, A thou- 
sand vents and windows everywhere: But 
never a door nor shutter there to hedge 
About a threshold or a window ledge. 
Throughout by night and day, any can 
pass; The walls and floors are all of 
sounding brass: No peace or quiet ever 
rests within; But there's no turbulence, 
nor deafening din, But murmurings like 
the waves on some far shore, Or mutter- 
ing thunder when the storm gives o'er 
And Jove has crashed the livid clouds 
together For the last time, giving us 
better weather. Those halls are thronged; 
the light crowds come and go: And lies 
mixed up with truth flit to and fro; 
A thousand words of scandal there ap- 
pear, Confusing with their noise each 
empty ear. And there are others, idle 
tales who bear That grow and grow by 
telling them elsewhere; For each new 
teller adcis his own small part. Here hol- 
low joys, here panic fears upstart, Here 
insurrection suddenly upsprings, And 
dubious, unauthentic whisperings. Rumor 
spies out and searches what may _ be 
Over the globe by earth and air and sea.”’ 
(Met. xii, 39-63). 

These allegories by Ovid and Virgil 
deal with stern realities which have lat- 
terly become ingrained in our conscious- 
ness for the ‘‘duration.’’ Neither on the 
platform nor over the radio have I heard 
anything said which better portrays the 
frightfulness of Rumor. Her works and 
ways are the same even now. 


Those two passages have been echoed 
and re-echoed by succeeding poets, but 
with the exception of Chaucer their echoes 
have been fragmentary. Some follow 
Virgil; some follow Ovid: some follow 
Virgil and Ovid; and some _ introduce 
minor variations of their own. For ex- 
ample, Nicholas Boileau, that disciple of 
Horace and béte noire of Keats, gives us 
in his Lutrin (ii, 1 ff.) a brief resumé 
of Virgil’s description; and Samuel But- 
ler, in his serio-comic vein which does 
not seem so very comic today, also copies 
from the Mantuan bard (Hud. ii). Some 
authors follow both poets at once. Shakes- 
peare, for example, when he introduces 
Rumor ‘‘painted full. of tongues,’’ de- 
rives from Virgil; but when he speaks 
of ‘“‘surmises,’’ ‘“‘jealousies,"’ and ‘‘con- 
jectures,’’ he derives from Ovid. Similarly 
Voltaire, when he speaks of Fame as a 
“monster composed of eyes and mouths 
and ears,’’ is copying from the Aeneid, 
but when he tells us that the monster in 
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question ‘“‘brings under her sway curio- 
sity, hope, fear, doubt, and credulity,” 
he is getting back to the Metamorphoses. 
Lord Bacon, in his “Wisdom of the 
Ancients,"’ comments at some length on 
Fama (which of course is the same thing 
as Rumor), and quotes from Virgil. The 
same English author's ‘Unfinished Essay 
on Fame’ ends with the following most 
appropriate sentence: ‘Let all wise gov- 
ernors have as great a watch and care over 
fames as they have of the actions and 
designs themselves.” 

Lucan (Phars. i, 33-37) has a few 
words to say of Fame; Petronius perch- 
es Rumor on the top of the Palatine to 
terrify the magnates who live there (Sat. 
123); Statius puts her in front of the 
chariot of the Goddess of War (Theb. 
iii, 347 ff.) ; Claudian in one poem con- 
ceives of her wings as ‘loquacious’ (Stil. 
Con. 407), and in another as “‘black”’ 
(Goth. 201 ff.); and finally Chaucer, 
who incorporates Virgil's description of 
Fame in his long-winded poem, reads 
“perdicibus alis’’ for ‘‘pernicibus alis,”’ 
and writes: “‘And on her feet wexen 
saugh I Partriches winges redily.’’ As 
Sidney Smith might have said, he has 
made game of perdition. 

In Virgil’s description of Rumor there 
is one passage which has seemed cryptic 
—the reference to Coeus and Enceladus. 
Now Coeus was a Titan, and Enceladus 
was a Giant. Many commentators sup- 
pose that Virgil, like some of the later 
Alexandrines, got the Titans and _ the 
Giants mixed up; but I see no reason for 
such a supposition. Coeus and Enceladus 
were born of the same mother as Rumor, 
who was conceived in anger against the 
Gods and the last of Earth's brood. 
Hence, as Servius asserts, she must have 
been the worst of all, the ultimate evil. 

But why are these particular individu- 
als mentioned by Virgil as akin to Ru- 
mor? Are his words less fraught with 
meaning than usual, and his references 
merely casual? I believe that both Coeus 
and Enceladus were singled out for a 
special purpose. Coeus appears to have 
been a highly respectable old Titan, fa- 
ther of Leto and grandfather of Artemis 
and Apollo. His name may signify the 
sky, and may also signify intelligence. 
Virgil may have meant that Rumor had 
in her make-up some characteristics of 
heavenly intelligence that had gone wrong, 
though it may be considering too curi- 
ously to interpret so. As for Enceladus, 
he was an horrendous monster who, as 
Virgil tells us elsewhere (Aen. iii. 578 
ff.) was imprisoned under Aetna, and 
who constantly belched fire and smoke 
from the crater. The volcano erupted 
whenever he turned over. He would 
therefore be an appropriate brother for 
a monster who breathed forth something 
worse than a stream of lava. 

But Rumor’s sisterly relationship im- 
plies more than this. There were two 


wars in which the Olympians engaged— 
one against the Titans, and the other 
against the Giants. The first, which was 
sung by Hesiod, was afterwards taken 
over by Milton, in his portrayal of the 
fight of the rebel angels against the 
powers of heaven. The second is referred 
to by Ovid (Met. i, 151 ff.) and Ho- 
race (Carm. i, 7, 55 ff.) ; but the most 
detailed production is found in a frag- 
ment of a Gigantomachia attributed to 
Claudian. The Gigantomachy becomes 
the more popular theme of the two. It 
inspired poets, painters, and_ sculptors. 
Its representations are legion, and so are 
its variations. But there are two details 
which seem especially germane to the 
theme of this essay. After piling Pelion 
on Ossa to scale Olympus, Typhoeus 
tried to destroy Zeus, while Porphyrion 
showed towards Hera some of the pro- 
clivities of the Japanese towards white 
women in the Pacific area. Both these 
designs were frustrated by the destruc- 
tion of their would-be _ perpetrators. 
Moreover, as is attested by Aeschylus 
(Eum. 295) and Pindar (Nem. i, 67), 
the Gods joined battle with the Giants 
on the plain of Phlegra, variously lo- 
cated by various authors, but always 
near a volcano. It was thought by many 
to have been situated on a small volcanic 
island off the coast of Thessaly and in 
the neighborhood of Mt. Olympus. The 
word Phlegra means ‘‘swept by fire:” 


and so the Gigantomachy, like another. 


gigantic struggle which is even now tak- 
ing place, was carried on over an area 
of scorched earth. 

The legends of the Giants may have 
sprung from the eruptions of volcanoes 
and the collections of huge fossil bones 
often found in the neighborhood. At 
first the Greeks represented the Giants 
as magnified and rather good-looking 
human beings; but as time went on they 
grew uglier and more monstrous, until 
they were figured as creatures with a 
human torso and snakes for legs. Pau- 
sanias, writing in the sophisticated age 
of the Antonines, calls this notion silly, 
and asserts that the Giants were like 
men, only larger; and had regular legs 
and feet, like regular fellows. He adduces 
as evidence (VIII, xxxix, 3) the fact 
that a coffin thirty-three feet long had 
been found in the bed of the river Oron- 
tes, and that the occupant had been a man 
of corresponding dimensions. But the 
snaky legs were vouched for by Ovid 
(Met. i, 187), by Claudian (R. P. ii, 
159; iii, 339), and by others; and 
possibly the poets were as correct in their 
surmise as the notable geographer and 
antiquarian. 

As the uglification of the Giants pro- 
gressed, an allegory concerning them be- 
came more and more firmly established. 
The myth of the Gigantomachy may 
have originated from a primitive people's 
experience of natural convulsions; but in 


later ages it came to symbolize the 
struggle of right against wrong. of en- 
lightenment against ignorance, of the 
powers of law and order and civilization 
against the hordes of hatred and violence. 
Some such idea may have been in the 
mind of the sculptors of the huge Perga- 
mene altar —- now most appropriately 
in the capital of the Third Reich! This 
theme in modern times was repeated by 
Pistrucci on his medal designed to cele- 
brate the victory at Waterloo. A similar 
idea inspired the humble and nameless 
artist in the days of the Roman Republic, 
who designed a coin which represented 
Scipio Asiaticus as Jove in his chariot 
ready to hurl his thunderbolt at a Giant 
prostrate under his horses’ hoofs. Such 
an idea was evidently in the mind of 
Lucan, who in the midst of his adulation 
of Nero remarks that the throne of Jove 
could never be stable until the Giants 
were overcome and destroyed. There is 
an Alexandrian cameo on which is en- 
graved the figure of Enceladus who is 
being assailed in front by Athena and in 
the rear by Eros, which evidently sym- 
bolizes the force of destruction being over- 
come by love and wisdom. The Giants 
were widely regarded as malignant forces 
let loose from time to time upon the 
earth only to be subdued by a just and 
righteous enlightenment. Such were the 
forces of destruction as conceived by the 
ancients, and Rumor, their sister, who 
prepared their path and sought to con- 
summate their success, was the latest born, 
and therefore the worst of all. And we 
in this crisis realize her evil potentialities 
more than ever before. 


(Note: I am indebted to Professor B. 
L. Ullman, of the University of Chicago, 
for suggestions with reference to Petroni- 
us, the Pergamene altar, and the Pistrucci 
medal.) 
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Note—Books reviewed here are not sold by the | 
American Classical League. Persons interested in 
them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review 
are mentioned in this department. 


Cicero’s Attitude toward the Greeks. By 
Sister Mary Alexaidia, O. P. Univer- 


sity of Chicago Dissertation, 1942. 
Pp. ii+104. 
In this study an attempt is made 


through an examination of all of Cicero's 
extant writings to solve the problem of 
the incongruity of many of Cicero's anti- 
Greek sentiments with the obvious fact 
that he was, as were most Romans of 
his day and class, a Philhellene. In Chap- 
ter I, the author assembles the abundant 
evidence from Cicero’s own writings that 
be was, in general, an ardent and con- 
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vinced Philhellene; that Cicero believed 
chat “Athens was the center from which 
mankind had derived all the good things 
of life’; that his education from child- 
hood up was strongly marked by Greek 
influences; and that his philosophical 
writings, especially, were admittedly de- 
rived from Greek sources. On the other 
hand, in Chapter II, the author presents 
abundant evidence that Cicero did not 
hold for contemporary Greeks the great 
admiration which he repeatedly showed 
for the orators and artists and_ philo- 
sophers of early Greece; that an all but 
contemptuous attitude toward the Greeks 
of his own day appears frequently in his 
letters and is not lacking in his orations. 
In Chapter III, the author presents the 
evidence for Cicero's deep conviction that 
in matters of government and law Romans 
had shown themselves far superior to 
Greeks. The locus classicus for this con- 
tention is the preface to Tusculan Dts- 
putations. In Chapter IV are assembled 
Cicero's arguments that, while Greece has 
so far (for Rome is still comparatively 
young) excelled in poetry and in_ the 
graphic arts, Rome has already surpassed 
Greece in the field of oratory. In Chapter 
V are presented Cicero’s none too convinc- 
ing arguments for the superiority of the 
Latin language over the Greek, particu- 


larly in the accuracy of the Latin vocabu-° 


lary. One suspects that patriotic pre- 
judice, combined with a_ translator's 
difficulties, led Cicero to the conclusion 
that it was the Romans, not the Greeks. 
who “had a word for it.’ In Chapters 
VI and VII, the author discusses the role 
which race prejudice and class conflicts 
at Rome played in determining Cicero's 
estimate of the Greeks, especially contem- 
porary Greeks. In Chapter VIII, she ably 
defends the thesis that Cicero became an 
essayist only when his more direct  ser- 
vices to the state were no longer open 
to him and that his two chief motives— 
both of them patriotic—in writing his 
essays were (1) to bring to his country- 
men in Latin the treasures of Greek 
philosophy and rhetorical theory and (2) 
to make his countrymen independent of 
Greek libraries. 


Sister Mary Alexaidia’s study, with 
her literally hundreds of citations and 
quotations from Cicero, will be welcomed 
as a valuable contribution to a better un- 
derstanding of the mind and attitude of 
a man whom many students find Rome's 
most puzzling paradox. -——W. L. C. 


Klepsydra and the Paved Court of the 
Pythion. By Arthur Wellesley Par- 
sons. 3altimore, Maryland: Johns 
Hopkins University, 1943. Reprinted 
from Hesperia, XII, 3. Pp. 191-269. 
In this monograph Dr. Parsons has 

given us what seems to be the definitive 

study of the “‘secretly flowing water’ of 
the north side of the Acropolis at Athens, 


and the paved court adjacent to it. As 


a result of careful excavations made be- 
tween 1937 and 1940, he has been able 
to set forth the history of the spring 
from prehistoric times down to the pres- 
ent, and of the paved court from the 
period following the Persian Wars to the 
third century of the Christian era. He 
believes that Klepsydra, or Empedo, as it 
was known in earlier times, was a center 
of a cult of the nymphs; the paved court 
he regards as an appendage of the cave 
sanctuary of the Pythion, which is just 
above it on a rocky ledge. His argument 
is well substantiated with both archaeo- 
logical and literary evidence. The pub- 
lication is a sumptuous one, with numer- 
ous photographs and fourteen fine plans. 
Testimonia are printed in full, in an 
appendix. Typographical errors are few 
—although one glaring ‘‘Caeser’’ smites 
the eye on page 223! The author's 
style is pleasing, and, in the Introduction 
at least, of genuine literary merit. The 
study is a worthy addition to the great 
Agora series. —L. B. L. 


The Building of Eternal Rome. By E. 
K. Rand. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. xi+ 318. 
$3.50. 


In this volume is presented a_ series 
of lectures given in 1942 by Professor 
Rand at the Lowell Institute. The author 
has striven to give the ‘“‘sense of the 
might and majesty of the Eternal 
Rome” by tracing the development of 
this sense through a discussion of the 
literature of Rome, with due considera- 
tion for the historical background. As 
the author states in his preface ‘Our 
main concern will be with ideals.” In 
full measure from the storehouse of his 
knowledge the author has given us 
a rich harvest. The titles of the lec- 
tures are explanatory in themselves: 
I “Foundations: The Republic’; II 
“The Ideal Empire and Its Fulfilment’’; 
III ‘“‘Roman High Seriousness and Rom- 
an Laughter’; IV ‘“‘The Ivory Gate’; 
V “Decline and Fall’; VI “‘The Roman 
City of God’; VII ‘‘New Rome: East 
and West’; VIII Eternal City.”’ 
Professor Rand's style, which is familiar 
to classicists, is as fine and delightful as 
ever. —D.P.L. 


: Notes And Notices 


The Classical Bulletin has been direct- 
ing the attention of its readers to the 
American Classical League over a large 
part of the current publication year. In 
the October issue appeared an article en- 
titled ‘“The Place of the American Clas- 
sical League,’’ by Professor Clyde Murley; 
in the November issue, an article entitled 
“The American Classical League and Cath- 
olic Schools,"’ by John P. Carroll, S.J.; 


and in the current issue an article entitled 
“The American Classical League and 
Its Work,’’ by Dorothy Park Latta. THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK is deeply apprecia- 
tive of such friendly cooperation on the 
part of a sister publication. 


The November, 1943, issue of the 
Journal of Higher Education contains 
(pp. 413-420) a fine article by Peter 
A. Carmichael, professor of philosophy . 
at the University of Louisiana. It is en- 
titled ‘‘Needs and Services."’ Friends of 
the humanities will enjoy reading it. 


“Beauty of Greece,”’ an exhibition of 
photographs taken in Greece by classical 
scholars and others, which was featured 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York City during November, was 
on view at the Walters Art Gallery, in 
Baltimore, during January, and is at the 
Memorial Art Gallery in Rochester, N.Y., 
during the month of February. The Greek 
War Relief Association, Inc., is cooperat- 
ing with the exhibiting museums. The 
collection will go to other cities later. 


‘ American Classical 
; League Service Bureau 


Dorothy Park Latta, Director 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps. 
money orders, or check (with a 5¢ bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League. In these times all of us are being asked 
to pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer 
payment, please pay within 30 days. 
Please order carefully by number, title, type (poster, 
mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from 
the Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged for 
resale, and the Service Bureau, a non-profit making 
organization, cannot afford this loss. 
In complying with these requests you will help 
the League and (its Service Bureau immeasurably. 
Please note the new address of the Service Bureau 
is Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

The Service Bureau has the following 
new and previously published material 


for sale. 


602. New Words — The Effect of 
Social Change on Vocabulary. A 
Radio Talk. By Mrs. Pauline E. 
Burton, E. D. Libbey High 
School, Toledo, Ohio. 10¢ 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 
Mimeographs 

+. Characteristic Roman Ideas with 
Page References to Books Easily 
Understood by Young Pupils. 10¢ 

16. What the High School Pupil 
Should Know about the Romans. 
5¢ 

23. Topics for a Roman Life Exhibit. 
5¢ 

25. Short Stories from Plutarch Ilus- 
trating Certain Virtues of the 
Older Romans. 10¢ 

29. Outline of Roman History with 
References to Westermann’s Story 
of the Ancient Nations. 10¢ 
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105, 


109. 


133. 


309. 
311. 


352. 


360. 


410. 


411. 


413. 
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A List of Important Topics in 
Connection with the Daily Life 
of the Romans. 10¢ 


Roman Dress. 15¢ 


A Simple Account of Legal Pro- 
cedure in a Roman Court. 10¢ 
What the High School Pupil and 
the Teacher Should Know about 
Roman Religion. 5¢ 

An Account of the Procedure in 
a Meeting of the Roman Senate. 
10¢ 

A Visit to a Roman House. A 
short Latin narrative. 5¢ 

How to Make a Roman Toga. 
10¢ 

Going to Church in Rome. Ex- 
cerpts from an article on Roman 
religion. 10c 

Suggestions for Teaching Roman 
Life, Character, History, and Reli- 
gion in Connection with First Year 
Latin. 10¢ 


Rota. An old Roman game. 5¢ 


Social Problems in Cicero’s Time. 
10¢ 


How the Romans Dressed.  Illus- 
trated. 15¢ 
The Roman House. Illustrated. 


15¢ 

Roman Baths. Illustrated. 15¢ 
Where Some Famous Men Lived 
in Rome. A summary of an article. 
5¢ 

Significant Points about the Ro- 
mans. An outline for projects in 
the first and second years. 10¢ 
Ten Ancient Roman Recipes from 
Cato’s De Agri Cultura. 10¢ 
How a Roman Spent His Day. 
A short bibliography for a Latin 
Club. 5¢ 

Some Rudely Cut Inscriptions in 
the Catacombs at Rome Used by 
the Early Christians As a Place 
of Burial. 10¢ 

Roumanian and Latin. 10¢ 
Two Modern Inventions Antici- 
pated. Quotations from Apuleius. 
5¢ 

A Roman Peasant’s Dinner. Ovid's 
account (Met. VIII, 626-678) in- 
terpreted for students of domestic 
science. 10¢ 

Short Bibliography the 
Romans in Britain. 5¢ 

The Roman Method of Counting 
and the Origin of the 
Numerals. 10¢ 

A Brief Description of the Mar- 


Roman 


riage Ceremonies of the Romans. 
10¢ 

Astronomical Signs with Classical 
Derivations; Also the 
the Zodiac. 10¢ 


Signs of 


424. The Art and Practice of Music 
among the Romans. 10¢ 

434. Directions for Making the Costume 
of a Roman Legionary Soldier. 5¢ 

+63. Elections and Voting among the 
Romans. 10¢ 

474+. A Brief Account of the Origin 
and Use of Shorthand among the 
Romans. 10¢ 

+76. A Short Account of the Origin 
and Value of Roman Money. 10¢ 

481. References to Roman Life and 
Customs in the New Testament. 
10¢ 

524. Schools of Greece and Rome. 
With two pictures. Roman boy 
and pedagogue and a Roman 
tabula. 15¢ 

525. Forerunners of the Red Cross in 
the Roman Army. 10¢ 

549. History Makes Words Live. 
Stories behind “‘Pyrrhic victory,”’ 
“Fabian policy.’ etc. 10¢ 

553. Selected 
Augustus. 10¢ 


Bibliography — on 


Supplements 


+. Famous Stories about the Romans. 
Sight-reading for first and second 
year classes. 10¢ 


12. Important Roman Festivals. From 
W. W. Fowler’s Roman Festivals. 
10¢ 

15. Stories about the Roman Forum. 
15¢ 

16. Paragraphs in Historical Novels 
Descriptive of Features of Roman 
Life. 10¢ 

35. Features of Greek and Roman 
Life Described in a High School 
Publication. 10¢ 

49. Roman Amphitheatres. Illustrated. 
10¢ 


Bulletins 


VII. The Roman Forum. 
illustrated. 35¢ 


XXIV. The Writing on the Wall. 
Glimpses from Pompeian wall 
scribblings into daily life. II- 
lustrated. 45¢ 


Guide to Readings in English 
on Roman Civilization. Refer- 
ences for reading from a wide 
range of books under 40 topic 
headings dealing with Roman 
life. 35¢ 


CUT-OUT MODEL OF A ROMAN KITCHEN 

A cardboard reproduction of one of a 
series of six Roman models on display 
in the Service Bureau. The Roman kit- 
chen when assembled measures approxi- 
mately 17%” x 13” x 14” high. It 
comes in a single, flat sheet, and the 
various pieces are to be cut out, folded, 
and glued together. Simple directions for 
assembling and coloring certain parts are 
included. 75¢ 


Lavishly 


XXX. 


THE GAME OF FAMOUS ROMANS 
An invaluable aid in the teaching of 
Roman legends and history. Contains 
144 regulation size cards, with booklet 
of directions for playing five variations 
of the game; may be played by two to 
ten persons. 75¢ 


THE 1944 LATIN CALENDAR 

The 1944 wall calendar is 16 x 22 
inches in size, printed on ivory paper 
with a spiral binding. As in our pre- 
vious calendars, both the ancient and 
modern systems of numbering are used. 
Borders and Latin quotations are printed 
in color. The large, clear illustrations 
add to its interest. Price, $1.00. 


BOOKS 

The Glory That Was Greece. By J. 
C. Stobart. The story of Hellenic culture 
and its contributions to our age. Lavishly 
illustrated. List price, $5.00; our price, 
$3.50. 

The Grandeur That Was Rome. By 
J. C. Stobart. A companion volume to 
“The Glory That Was Greece.’’ Lavishly 
illustrated. List price, $5.00; our price, 
$3.50. 


VALENTINE CARD 

A picture of a Roman mosaic of a 
cupid driving a dolphin. Inside the card 
a Valentine sentiment adapted from an 
epigram of Martial. Colors, purple and 
gold. Envelopes to match. Price, 10 for 
60¢; 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.25: 100 
for $4.00. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
317. Suggestions for a Valentine's Day 


Program. 5¢ 
422. The Making of Latin Valentines. 
10¢ 


501. A Valentine Party by a Vergil 
Class. 10¢ 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAYS 

557. Suggestions for a Program on 
February 22. 10¢ 

588. Cicero Walks with Washington 
and Lincoln at Midnight. A short 
play in English. 10¢ 


THE IDES OF MARCH 

231. Exitium Caesaris (ex libris Plut- 
archi). A Latin play. 10¢ 

500. Suggestions for a Latin Program 
for the Ides of March. 5¢ 

567. Julius Caesar. An amusing ‘‘musi- 
cal comedy” in three scenes. 10¢ 

581. Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday 
of Rome, April 21. 10¢ 


EASTER 

252. Parts of a Liturgical Play in Latin 
from the Tenth Century. 10¢ 

426. An Latin. 
Tableaux accompanied by 


Easter Pageant in 
read- 
ing of Scriptures in Latin. 10¢ 


582. An Easter Program. 5¢ 
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